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SERMON OR MEDITATION THOUGHTS 
QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
I. Faith and Obedience 


1. a) God once required Abraham to leave all and go into a 
distant country. Abraham believed, obeyed, and gained far more 
than he had left (breviary readings and responsories, first nocturn, 
of this and succeeding days—Genesis xii and xxii). The Father 
required His only-begotten Son to leave heaven and suffer and die 
for man on earth. He obeyed and regained countless souls, once 
lost through Adam's disobedience, for His kingdom of heaven. 
Now, to His faithful followers He says: ‘‘I dispose to you, as My 
Father has disposed to Me, a kingdom’”’ (Luke xxii, 29). 


b) God even required Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac. On 
Abraham's setting out in obedience to the command, God spared 
his son and had him sacrifice a ram instead. Divine justice required 
the eternal death of all mankind because of Adam’s sin, but in His 
mercy God spared mankind and sacrificed His divine Son, the 
Lamb of God, instead. The gospel represents Jesus saying at the 
outset: ‘Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things shall be 
accomplished which were written by the prophets concerning the 
Son of Man. For He shall be delivered to the gentiles, and shall 
be mocked and scourged and spit upon; and after they have 
scourged Him, they will put Him to death, and the third day He 
shall rise again.’’ But the apostles, as yet, “‘understood none of 
these things.”’ 

2. Even we, with the gift of faith, see these things ‘in a dark 
manner’ (epistle). It suffices in this life to believe, to carry out the 
will of God, share in the cross of Christ, and leave all to gain 
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heaven. Or do we find it necessary to cry out, as did the blind man 
in the gospel whom Jesus healed, ‘‘Lord, that I may see’? Now 
we need faith. Not so in heaven where, having done the works of 
faith, we shall, as St. Paul says, see “‘face to face.” 


II. Hope and Obedience 


1. For this life we also need hope. We have to place our 
trust in God and abandon ourselves to His will if we would have 
our soul’s highest longings satisfied. At the introit we assure Him: 
“In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped, let me never be confounded: 
deliver me in Thy justice, and save me.” 

2. ‘“We are His people and the sheep of His pasture’’ (tract). 
He feeds us with His word, even gives us His divine Son to sus- 
tain us in strength to carry out His will, to sacrifice self and share 
in His divine work. Already now we are given a foretaste of the 
joys to come in the fulfilment of God’s promises to those who 
confide in His care and help. Partaking of our Lord in holy Com- 
munion,' it can be said far more of us than it was of the Israelites 
who were fed with manna: ““They did eat and were filled exceed- 
ingly, and the Lord gave them their desire: they were not defraud- 
ed of that which they craved’’ (Communion antiphon). In heaven 
there will be no need of hope, for then all desires will be fulfilled. 


III. Charity and Obedience 


1. ‘‘Now there remain faith, hope and charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity’’ (epistle). Unlike faith and 
hope, charity will prevail through all eternity. St. Paul tells us 
how necessary it is and what some of its characteristics are. Above 
all we see it in God who, out of merciful love of us, spared not 
His divine Son. Truly, ‘‘charity endureth all things.’’ Jesus, being 
one with the Father in the bond of love, obeyed Him. 

2. Without charity all almsgivings, penances and sacrifices 
profit us nothing. With charity they are of eternal value, and 
meritorious in proportion to charity. Charity knows how to order 
values—it seeks to carry out the will of God above all because 
He is our highest Good, and it does good to fellow-men because 
God so wills it. Thus the goodness of God is to go forth through 
us. 
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3. Charity works out at the cost of self-sacrifice. It cost our 
Lord exceedingly much to obey the Father's will, redeem us, and 
restore charity to us; but in His love of the Father and of us He 
paid the price. It should cost us much, in sorrow for past offenses 
and in self-renunciation; moreover, in renewed self-dedication to 
our Father, repeated in Christ with every renewal upon the altar 
of His great Sacrifice. 

(Bibliographical references: Michel, The Liturgy of the 
Church, pp. 120-123; Haering, Living with the Church, pp. 28- 
29; Christ-Life Series, Book VII, With Mother Church, pp. 
153-156.) 

ASH WEDNESDAY 
I. Dust Speaks to Dust 

1. At the gateway to Lent we pause to reflect on our life's 
ground gone over and lying behind, and on the prospects before 
us. This gateway symbolizes for us the dividing line between the 
natural and the supernatural, the earthly and the heavenly, the 
human and the divine. 

2. The remains of once living palms, now blessed to con- 
vey their spiritual significance, remind us of the passing of all 
things earthly and of the abiding of the heavenly. On receiving 
the ashes upon our heads we hear: ““Remember, man, that thou art 
dust and unto dust thou shalt return.’’ That other gateway is 
death, at which the body sinks back to earth and the soul pro- 
ceeds to its eternal recompense. 

II. A Change of Ways 

1. The entry is soul-stirring: ‘Blow the trumpet in Sion,” 
we hear—the words of the prophet Joel—‘‘Sanctify a fast, call a 
solemn assembly, gather together the people, sanctify the Church” 
(epistle) . 

2. A change from fleshly to spiritual ways must take place 
at every step that takes us nearer to the great end. Atonement is 
necessary, for we all have sinned—a sharing in the atoning work 
of Christ. Compunction of heart is necessary to avail ourselves of 
God’s mercy: ““Thou hast mercy upon all, O Lord, and hatest 
none of the things which Thou hast made, overlooking the sins 
of men because of repentance’ (introit). 
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III. Glad Sharing in Christ’s Work 


1. To be left behind is an earthly, merely human sadness. A 
truly contrite soul lets the body fret and sorrow over the imposed 
self-denials and penances, but itself is glad upon its entering upon 
its new springtime. the renewal of its life in Christ. Hence, “When 
you fast, be not as the hypocrites, sad’’ (gospel). 


2. It must gladden us to realize that on our being united 
with our Redeemer, especially in the sacrificial offering and in the 
sacramental embrace, we are powerfully helped on to share in His 
merciful redemptive work and overcome the evil one. 


(See Liturgy of the Church, pp. 124-125; Living with the 
Church, pp. 35-36; With Mother Church, pp. 157-159.) 


FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT 
I. A Call to Battle 


1. Observing Lent, we ‘‘shall not be afraid of the arrow that 
flieth in the day, of the thing that roams about in the dark, of 
invasion or of the noonday devil’’ (tract); for on this Sunday 
““we solemnly offer to God the sacrifice of the beginning of Lent’ 
(secret). The grace of God is forthcoming to the valiant in this, 
according to St. Paul, ‘‘acceptable time.’’ He also admonishes: 
“Receive not the grace of God in vain” (epistle). 


2. The despoiler tempted the first Adam to disloyalty and 
disobedience to God, and Adam yielded. On his tempting Christ, 
the second Adam, to fall down and adore him and thus make void 
the saving of mankind, Christ emerged as victor. And likewise 
does the devil tempt us to center our submissiveness in created and 
even evil things instead of in the Creator; for the evil one would 
despoil us of the regained heavenly paradise. The decision and out- 
come of the contest rests with us. 


3. The battleground is ourselves. From Adam we inherited 
evil propensities, being prone to pride, rebellion, disbelief, hatred, 
sense-gratification. These the devil seeks to foment so as to keep 
from us the good, wrest us from loyalty and obedience to God, 
and eventually make us succumb to himself. 
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II. Christ Our Model 


1. It was a humiliation for Christ, upon His fasting forty 
days and nights, to be tempted by the devil; yet He allowed it, to 
encourage us and exemplify achieving the victory over the evil one. 

2. a) Jesus, appearing in the likeness of man, is tempted to 
prove Himself to be the Son of God by performing a miracle— 
not for God nor for man, but to satisfy the devil and the desire 
of the flesh. But Jesus answered him, ‘‘Not in bread alone doth 
man live, but in every word that proceeds from the mouth of 
God.”’ We are tempted to ignore or circumvent the Lenten fasts 
and penances on the plea of inability, much work, or frail health. 
But, like our Master, we give the tempter to understand that our 
redeemed soul needs the nourishment of the divine and eternal 
truths. 

b) Christ is tempted to pride of life—to pride in His divine 
life, by casting Himself down from the pinnacle of the temple and 
having His angels bear Him up. But our Master resolutely refused. 
We are tempted to rely on the grace of God while dallying with 
occasions of sin; or to do nothing in the way of cooperation with 
grace. Disdain at once and positively to enter into such designs. 

c) Our Lord is tempted to concupiscence of the eyes. The 
price the prince of this world would have exacted for earthly pos- 
sessions was the paying of highest honors to himself. But our 
Master bade him “‘Begone . . . the Lord thy God thou shalt adore 
and Him only shalt thou serve.’’ We are tempted to withhold alms 
from the poor so as to satisfy our own desires. Give quickly and 
deny self because of the divine law of love. 


III. Achieving the Victory 


1. The means to overcome the tempter we have in ourselves, 
in the intercession of the saints, and in the grace and power of 
God. It is in our power to resist temptations immediately, posi- 
tively, and resolutely. We can fast, deny ourselves, perform good 
works, and offer these on high to obtain also divine assistance. 
We can make acts of love and renew our loyalty to Christ. We 
can pray that the angels and saints intercede for us so as to remain 
firm. 
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2. Calling upon and confiding in God will bring to us His 
power and grace with which to overcome the devil. As the introit 
of the Mass begins, ‘‘He shall cry to Me, and I will hear him.” 
The tract is a hymn of confidence in divine assistance. Most pow- 
erful means are the holy Sacrifice itself and receiving Christ Him- 
self in and with whom to battle—‘‘in the power of God, by the 
armor of justice, on the right hand and on the left’’ (epistle). 

3. That we also achieve the principal purpose of Lent, we 
pray, finally, “‘to pass into the fellowship of the saving mystery” 
—the atoning and redeeming work of Christ. 

(See Liturgy of the Church, pp. 125-126; Living with the 
Church, pp. 36-38; With Mother Church, pp. 160-162.) 

SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 
I. Renewed Confidence in God 

1. For our model in confiding in God, especially in life's 
trials and difficulties, the Church has us consider Jacob of old 
(readings at Matins: Genesis xxvii). He persevered in his trust in 
God, through every adversity, and eventually came into possession 
of the divine promises. 

2. Renew confidence in God in fervent prayer, “‘lest at any 
‘time our enemies rule over us. . . . In Thee, O my God, I put my 
trust’’ (introit); moreover, ‘‘that we may be defended from all 
adversities’ (collect). During the first week of penitential practice 
we experienced especially interior trials caused by the complaints 
and even rebellious threats of our lower nature. “The troubles of 
my heart are multiplied,’”” we admit with the gradual; and we 
pray: “Deliver me from my necessities, O Lord. See my abjection 
and my labor, and forgive me all my sins.’”” Renewed confidence 
in God’s help will sustain us. Therefore also ‘“‘Give glory to the 
Lord, for He is good: for His mercy endureth forever’’ (tract). 
II. Transformation in Christ 

1. The birthright of Esau, the first-born, passed to Jacob. 
Esau had sold it for a mess of pottage. Adam had once sold his 
to taste of the forbidden fruit, and it passed to the second Adam, 
Christ. The promises God made to the Jews likewise passed to 
Christ, because of their faithlessness. And just as little as Jacob 
deserved the birthright did we deserve it on becoming, at our bap- 
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tismal rebirth in Christ, God's new chosen people by redemption 
and grace. 

2. The new Head of the human race was transfigured, glori- 
fied. He came to carry out the Father’s will. The witnesses, Peter, 
James and John, heard a voice from heaven saying: ‘““This is My 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased: hear ye Him’”’ (gospel). 
As Jacob once appeared before Isaac in the garments and flesh of 
his brother, so Christ appeared clad in our human nature, now 
transfigured on the mount, to have His divinity appear. He came 
to bear our weaknesses, our miseries and our sins; yet He Himself 
was of radiant purity. 

3. Peter, James and John were to ‘“‘tell the vision to no man 
till the Son of Man be risen from the dead.’’ Like the Master, 
they had to suffer torture and death before entering upon their 
final glory. Our baptismal regeneration and our having received 
the white garment of sanctifying grace foreshadowed our final 
glorification. It will be realized if, instead of selling our birth- 
right, we now “hear Christ,’’ obey His law, and follow Him in 
grace with self-denial and our cross. Then we shall also share in 
the glory of Christ’s resurrection. 


III. Purity of Life 

1. Heed the words of St. Paul in the epistle: ‘“We pray and 
beseech you in the Lord Jesus that, as you have received from us 
how you ought to walk and to please God, so also you would 
walk, that you abound the more. . . . God hath not called us unto 
uncleanness, but unto sanctification: in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 

2. Pray for divine protection against ‘‘all adversities which 
may happen to the body and all evil thoughts which hurt the 
soul’ (collect). 

3. Offer up the holy Sacrifice together with our Lenten sacri- 
fices, ‘‘that they may both increase our devotion and prosper our 
spiritual welfare’ (secret). Strengthened in grace and by our Lord 
Himself in holy Communion, beseech our Father in heaven: “‘May 
we henceforth serve Thee in worthiness of life’’ (postcommunion ). 

(See Liturgy of the Church, pp. 127-128; Living with the 
Church, p. 38; With Mother Church, pp. 163-165.) 

REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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MORE OR LESS LITURGICAL 


N the early, “‘heroic’’ days of the liturgical revival in 
Germany, we used to have arguments about what 
was and what was not liturgical. There was terrible 
confusion everywhere. If somebody did not like a 
devotion or prayer, he simply called it “‘unliturgical.”’ 

Others, on the contrary, used the word liturgical for name-calling. 

A person who was just queer or “‘arty’’ or somehow different in 

his views was given the stamp: he is a liturgist. You could hardly 

say anything worse of him under the law of Christian charity. 

Being liturgical smacked not only of heresy, stubbornness and a 

hankering for novelty, it was almost a moral blemish. 





Well, after a while we began to distinguish and became a bit 
wiser. We found out that it was foolish to call a streamlined 
statue of our Lady more liturgical than a highly baroque Patrona 
Bavariae, and that it was silly to speak of a liturgical style in art 
as such. Of course there are architectural styles which are better 
suited for the actual performance of the liturgy than others, and 
they may in so far be called more liturgical. It is easier to follow 
the Mass in a small Roman basilica of the seventh century than 
in the vast and dim aisles of Cologne or Milan Cathedral. But 
that is a question of size and not of style. We even discovered 
that it was absolutely beside the point to call full vestments more 
liturgical than short ones. They can be more beautiful than the 
usual ‘‘shorts’’ we see nowadays. I say ‘‘they can,’’ because most 
of the full vestments we see in our day are very badly shaped and 
bulging. They are less practical than the modern type, a considera- 
tion which should, of course, be unimportant, because we don’t 
use them in trains and cars. But if they are less practical they should 
be more beautiful. And that is just the point. I have seen splendid 
baroque vestments in Rome at St. Peter's, ‘‘shorts,’’ gold- 
embroidered, lots of laces, things which make our liturgical faces 
shudder, and I must say, they were more beautiful and thus more 
liturgical than many or most wrongly so-called Gothic chasubles, 
those poor things “in between’’ and badly copied from medieval 
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models, which I have seen in Germany, England, France and this 
country. 

Liturgical revival is not primitivism, nor is it historicism. 
A full vestment is more of a vestment than the products of the 
nineteenth century. Therefore I should prefer ample vestments, if 
they were very good and modern; they would be the twentieth 
century idea of a sacred vestment. They would be liturgical, because 
they would be fit to be used at our liturgy. They do what they 
are supposed to do: disguise a poor sinner for his holy action in 
the person of Christ, in persona Christi. Christ’s grandeur, purity, 
heavenly splendor and eternity should be made manifest. The 
people of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with their silk. 
gold, lace and the confusing wealth of baroque architecture and 
music did succeed in suggesting these traits of Christ. The nine- 
teenth century wanted an artificial atmosphere of repristination. 
That was too bad. Our form will be liturgical if we have enough 
faith to ‘‘consecrate’’ our contemporary beauty and then go right 
ahead and use what we find. Of course, this does not mean admis- 
sion of the less desirable elements of modern invention: movie 
effects, neon tube crosses, record music, or similar things which 
would make the sacred liturgy a conglomeration of stage effects. 
We have to consecrate our age by eliminating all products that are 
unreal, untrue, false and calculated solely to play on our emo- 
tions. We have to vie with the beauty and honesty of the Golden 
Gate Bridge, not with the abominable fakery of our Roxy and 
Paramount paradises of a middle class which wants an atmosphere 
of dope. 


Liturgical is not a direct attribute of art. But it is not a moral 
category either. You are not necessarily better because you arc 
liturgical. If you are not liturgical, you may be simply wrong 
about something, or uninformed, or mistaken. That is all. 

If somebody thinks that Mass is a private devotion of his, 
or if he does not think, but acts like it, then he is unliturgical and 
mistaken. He may be very pious, good and saintly. But he is wrong 
about something essential. He perhaps receives holy Communion 
before Mass and uses Mass for thanksgiving. (Do not smile, there 
are still such people.) He does not know that this is at least a 
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queer attitude, that it is unliturgical. Although the man, the 
woman, or the nun is present during the liturgy and even takes 
an active part through receiving holy Communion, he or she is 
unliturgical, because of ignorance. Such people do a good thing 
at the wrong time. They live in their own little world and have 
no idea that the sacramental world is a beautiful cosmos with 
sense and progression in it. For them all these things, sacraments, 
sacramentals and liturgy, are independent bits. Their great princi- 
ple in bringing order into these things which are outside them- 
selves, is the imaginary order and need of their own very important 
inner ego. They feel this way about it: the Church is a sort of 
dispensary for them and the priests are the pharmacists. Through 
their prescriptions they heal and help the poor, ignorant and trust- 
ful faithful. It is fine that we have the priests and they surely 
know their jobs, but how can a poor lay man or woman find his 
way through it all? These good people are unliturgical, because 
they have no conception of what Christianity is. They do not 
understand why our Lord called Himself bread from heaven. To 
them it would not have made any difference if he had called him- 
self ‘‘medicine’’ from heaven, and the visible species of the holy 
Eucharist might just as well have been drops out of a medicine 
bottle. 


Bread is something we partake of every day, a thing for 
every man, a part of our life. It is food, daily food. It makes us 
grow, be strong and healthy. It comes from farms and has in it 
the sun, the soil, the rain, the wind, and all the good forces of 
creation. Hard work and human art, a simple and beautiful art. 
mill-stone, fire and water helped to prepare it. It is not raw nature, 
but nature ennobled by man’s work and intelligence. And then 
the Holy Ghost has transformed it through divine power. It became 
the vessel of salvation and spiritual nourishment. That is liturgy: 
consecration of the true and good things, assumption of created 
things into the eternal and one sacrifice of creation in its head 
Jesus Christ, the New Man who is God’s Son and equal to the 
Father. 

There is a coherence between life outside and within us, 
Christ and the world, our mind and the economy of salvation, 
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our person and the Church. When we begin to see this, to experi- 
ence the truth and the fact, we then are part of a divine Man, 
consciously living members of the living Christ, the Church. Then 
we realize that the sacraments and liturgy are functions of Christ 
who becomes mysteriously contemporaneous to us, veiled and dis- 
guised under appallingly plain symbols—bread, wine, water, oil, 
words and actions, fellow-men. When all this invades our con- 
sciousness, then we begin to understand and we become liturgical. 
The juridical aspect of liturgy as a something which consists in 
certain rites, incoherent, perhaps, but carried out through obe- 
dience, gradually fades away. We begin to see our place. Our own 
ego begins to shrink. Introspective moralizing is replaced by a 
burning interest in Christ Himself, the Church, our fellow-men 
and society. Trust in God, which Father William Faber has called 
the only worship worthy of the heavenly Father, takes the place 
of our human practices, petty techniques and ‘‘devotionettes.’’ The 
Incarnation almost visibly spreads out into the visible Church and 
the sacraments as the one unbelievably great and simple mystery. 
We have joined the choir of those of whom the prefaces say, that 
they sing with one voice: holy, holy, holy. Our whole life as a 
radiation of Christ’s Sacrifice and a result of our participation in 
it through the magnum mysterium, the Mass, has become part of 
the liturgy. Life and liturgy have become one. Our new endeavor 
is to make the two parts more congruent. Our new sorrow is that 
in shortcomings and sins we do not live up to our sacerdotal voca- 
tion. And our hope is the final perfection of the parousia. 


The more the form of our life is thus Christ-like and sacer- 
dotal, the more it is liturgical. There is no choice. We cannot make 
liturgy our pet devotion, like the rosary or some new novena. 
The God-manhood, the theandricity of Christ who is our form 
of sanctity, leaves no choice to be unliturgical. Our duty is to 
become more and more conscious of these Catholic facts. 


(To be continued) 


H. A. REINHOLD 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Y personality we may understand all the characteristic 
traits that go to make up the human person. By 
person is meant any being endowed with understand. 
ing and free will, therefore also with moral responsi- 
bility. Man has been rightly defined as a rational 

animal; he is an animal that is raised to the rank of person by a 

spiritual soul. It is this soul, in fact, with its intelligence and 

will, that makes of man in a special degree a being created in the 
very image of God. 





It should hardly need to be emphasized, then, that the domi- 
nant elements of the nature of man are these spiritual faculties. 
What does need emphasis today, curiously enough, is that these 
faculties must dominate the actions of man, that they must determ 
ine his conduct. If they do not, man does not live and act as a 
human person; he descends to the level and the ways of the brute 
animal, in whom blind instinct and impulse are the ruling factors. 


Man thus stands high above the rest of the creatures of earth 
both by his nature and by his destiny. He was made to love God 
with his whole nature, with all his abilities, that is, to use all his 
faculties for constantly growing into a more intimate union of love 
with God. The more he does so, the more is he realizing the 
natural purpose of his existence. All the rest of earthly creation 
has been made for the purpose of serving God through its servicz 
of man. Man is for the rest of creation the intermediary between 
God and earth. When man forgets his divine destiny and freely 
turns away from God, it is to serve himself and to use the goods 
of earth for this idolization of self and betrayal of God. In the 
ordinary course of events, man then becomes a creature of his pas- 
sions, of his lust for power, for earthly glory, or for animal 
pleasure. 

Man has been made for the best development of the faculties 
that make him a human person or an image of God— intelligence. 
will, moral sense. He can develop these properly only by inter- 


‘Reprinted from Liturgy and Sociology, Vol. I, n. 6, pp. 10-12. 
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course with his fellow men, for the individual person is not merely 
by nature an individual, but also a social being. In other words, 
man naturally attains his God-given destiny only in the fellow- 
ship of other men. It is by intercourse and interchange with his 
fellows that his knowledge grows and errors are checked, that his 
will is adjusted and grows strong by its interplay with the wills 
of his fellows, and that his moral character acquires firmness and 
fortitude. 


Now in all these ways the modern man of liberalistic indi- 
vidualism has gone in the opposite direction. In the name of free- 
dom he has rejected all bonds and ties within and without him- 
self. His freedom meant the absence of all restrictions, and espe- 
cially of all such laws as are not man-made and cannot therefore 
be unmade at will and whim. Consequently he rejected not only 
all past traditions, but also all supernatural religion with its rules 
of life, and all ethical laws, or at least such as have permanent 
value and establish real obligation in him. In his freedom he has 
rejected all retrenchment through social ties, and has become the 
rugged individualist who uses all society for his own selfish pur- 
poses, for satisfying his lust for power or for pleasure. In the same 
way he has abandoned the rule of the dictates of reason, in order 
to be free to abandon himself to any whim or impulse that may 
come to him. And so he has naturally given himself over to the 
satisfaction of all passions and impulses. All material goods he 
could lay hands on were snatched up for the furtherance of his 
individual purposes. The consequence has been, not at all a free 
personality, but slavery to animal passions, the subservience of 
his rational nature to materialistic ends and aims. 


Whereas in man the biological elements are there to serve 
the higher purposes of life, the animal functions and the rational 
faculties, and the sensory life is there to feed and help develop the 
spiritual faculties of understanding and will, in modern man this 
hierarchical order has been overturned, and reason and will have 
become the slaves of animal instincts and biological impulses. In 
his false quest for freedom man has ended in abject slavery. Today 
man needs anew to be liberated, but to be liberated from his own 
lower self, from his false ideas and ideals. 
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Man is truly free only when he is a well ordered and integral 
personality. For that man cannot suppress his biological and ani- 
mal natures and turn his back on material things—he would then 
cease to be an integral man. He must on the contrary use all these 
elements and factors of his life, but use them in their proper sub- 
ordination and relation to that which is highest in his nature, and 
which must dominate in his life if he is to be a free person instead 
of a slave. Man is a true person when he freely chooses to direct 
his life after this pattern, and when he freely subordinates his life 
to the demands of the fellowship without which his own higher 
development is impossible. The truly free man, the true human 
person, is the one who voluntarily controls his actions in such a 
way that all the elements of his nature, biological, animal and 
rational, and again the individual and the social, find their integral 
expression in proper harmony and in their correct hierarchical order. 


That this development of human personality cannot be 
achieved by merely natural means for the average man is now 
again abundantly evident. For the modern enslavement of man 
has run parallel with his rejection of the supernatural. It is the 
purpose of grace, not to suppress the true nature of man, but rather 
to help man to achieve it in a way that is quite impossible for him 
by mere human effort. Grace then, in no way does violence to 
man. It does not suppress the animal elements in him, but helps 
man to subordinate these properly to the rational purposes of life: 
it does not suppress reason in man, but helps him to keep his rea- 
son and his knowledge free from harmful error in all the important 
things of life; it does not suppress will in man, but strengthens it 
and helps it to function as the ruling faculty in his life. Grace 
elevates and perfects the human personality unto the highest devel- 
opment of the image of God in man. 


In order that men may live their lives as human persons and 
as free cooperators in a fellowship, it is necessary for them to be in 
possession of a common set of high ideals and right ideas on life, 
and to have the aid of grace. Now in all these ways the liturgy 
serves both as model and as instrument for the development of 
human personality in the background of social life and fellow- 
ship. In the liturgy the material goods of life are not spurned or 
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suppressed, but attain their highest dignity by becoming instru- 
ments of man in his right relation to God. In it feelings and emo- 
tions are not denied, but made to function as elements in the very 
worship of God. In it, again, personality is not repressed, but 
given its highest attainment in the responsibility each member of 
the mystical body has not only for the development of his own 
higher good but also for the life of the entire fellowship, which 
waxes or wanes through his actions. There is no higher respect 
accordable to the human person than that of giving him individual 
responsibility for the life of the fellowship of souls in God. The 
liturgy aims precisely at development of the highest personality in 
its members, for the entire fellowship stands or falls with the 
presence or absence of responsible persons as its members. 


That is why the liturgy always addresses the inner man, in 
order that his life, so far as he personally is concerned, arises out 
of his own inner self, even if this life is eminently one of fellow- 
ship and is achieved only through the cooperation of the latter. 
At the very birth of a man into the supernatural fellowship, there 
is the infusion into his inner soul of the virtues of faith, hope and 
charity, and of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, that are the seed of 
his Christ-life, of his own personal status as a member and of his 
life in the social fellowship. The liturgy, in the mystical body, 
furnishes man with the divine model of a social fellowship made 
up of individually responsible persons; it gives to each member 
the inspiration of a personal growth in this life from within 
through the grace of God, and it is itself the very source of all 
supernatural grace and help, by which alone man can achieve his 
highest development as a person and as a member of the fellowship. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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SUFFERING IN THE MYSTICAL BODY 


NE of the principal results of living in union with 
Christ in the mystical body is a changed and super- 
naturalized view of life. A man actuated by purely 
natural motives may question the justice of pain and 
look upon it as a punishment inflicted by a vindic- 

tive God. The spiritual man, with a full view of life, sees in suf- 

fering an opportunity of increased growth in Christ for himself, 
and a further opportunity of building up the entire body of Christ 
by his own fortitude and resignation. 

















Today, when there is so much suffering in the world, people 
need an intelligent approach to the full living of the gospel of 
Christ crucified. In every community there are people hemmed in 
by the narrow walls of a sick-room, and their viewpoint may be 
correspondingly narrow unless they are able to see beyond their 
immediate physical environment. People tire very soon of the 
professional bedside cheer’ of their friends, for they sense that it is 
a means of escape and not a solution. As members of Christ, we 
need not resort to artificial cheerfulness to help souls through hours 
of difficulty and pain. A little effort in translating the great apos- 
tolate of suffering into simple, attractive terms will open a new 
world to shut-ins—a world in which they rank, not as failures in 
life and burdens to others, but as valuable members of the mystica! 
body, commissioned to do delicate and difficult work that can be 
entrusted only to generous souls. 


Their work is the harder kind, in which visible results are 
few. Active service in the kingdom of God may have its draw- 
backs and disappointments; but it has its occasional human com- 
pensations and returns that make up in part for the uphill effort 
The apostolate of pain, however, calls for souls who may see no 
tangible results of their work until they have joined the ranks of 
the Church Triumphant. Their growth in Christ demands a gen- 
erosity that presupposes persevering cooperation with the grace of 


‘Unfortunately much of the bedside admonition given by priests with the 
best of intentions would also come under the category of ‘professional bedside 
cheer’ rather than real spiritual consolation.—Ed 
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God. For them, in most part, is the lonely way of living above the 
narrow, natural environment fixed by illness; they must look 
beyond, to the universe that is their field of action. While their 
bodies are confined to a narrow sphere, their souls can reach out 
to the farthest boundaries of the Church of God, to souls in need. 


We who are well often overlook the difficult adjustment that 
prolonged illness necessitates. Men and women who have never 
known a day’s illness are suddenly condemned to months, even 
years, of invalidism. It is easy enough to tell people in these straits 
that it is God's will and that rebellion is wrong. But they need 
far more than that. They may have little trouble in accepting God's 
will outwardly, with their lips. But they still possess an active 
spirit that chafes at confinement, and they are often bewildered in 
trying to cope with this conflict between their good intentions and 
their natural impatience with inactivity. Again, people who are 
independent by nature suffer deep humiliation in being obliged 
to accept attention from others and in causing them inconvenience. 
For unselfish souls, this phase may cause more anguish of spirit 
than actual physical pain. They are, furthermore, deprived of 
direct, bodily participation in the Mass, and sometimes of the 
frequent reception of the sacraments. They feel keenly that all the 
props that supported them in active life have been taken from 
them. Souls like these need understanding, sympathy, and a spir- 
itual sense of direction. They need an approach to their problem 
that will show them the goal, and the method to reach it; they 
need something that will inspire honest effort, and will give them 
the joy of accomplishment, of being able to contribute to the 
common welfare, of being useful. 


It is hard to understand why the view is so prevalent among 
Christians that suffering is necessarily a punishment. Even a casual 
knowledge of the life of our Lord shows clearly that He never 
promised anything to His friends but the cross. He spoke of peace, 
it is true, but never the selfish peace of slothful inactivity. His 
peace is the peace of the cross, the abiding peace that is earned by 
arduous service informed by love. 

Consequently, people on beds of pain often need a complete 
revision of their ideas regarding the real meaning of life. They are 
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surprised to learn that their baptism, which they had taken for 
granted, was the great act whereby they were incorporated into 
Christ and given a share in His divine life. They are interested to 
learn that at baptism they began their growth of soul, a growth 
that should end only when they measure up, in intention and 
effort, to the full stature of Christ. They need to know that this 
transforming process whereby we, as sons of Adam, grow up 
spiritually as adopted sons of God, is necessarily a painful one. 
For we have inherited a fallen nature, a nature tainted and weak- 
ened by sin. We are to take our poor, weak human nature and 
transform it into the new nature, which 1s Christ. As the old nature 
decreases, the new man, Christ, increases. The climax of that in- 
crease was expressed by the Apostle of the Gentiles in describing 
his own development, ‘‘I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.”’ 
All deliberate and conscious selfishness in Paul’s nature had been 
overcome by patient, persevering development of all his faculties 
after the model, Christ. Nothing of the old nature of sin and 
weakness consciously remained, and Paul was, so far as human 
nature can be, a worthy vessel of divine life, an intelligent human 
instrument in God’s hands for the spread of His kingdom on earth. 
Nothing of the old nature stood between Christ and Paul. There 
was the perfect blending of the human will with the divine; the 
perfect union of the Apostle’s ambitions with Christ's designs, 
with not one discordant note to mar the harmony. 


But the Apostle’s growth in Christ had not been an easy 
thing to accomplish. There are passages of his letters that ring 
with the intensity of his struggle to win Christ. We can trace his 
spiritual growth with every trial, every disappointment, every 
human failure. When we read the imposing record of his accom- 
plishments for Christ—his journeys, his lonely watches, his pray- 
ers, his imprisonments, his grief in being an obstacle to the cause 
of Christ, his struggles against temptations, his physical pain, his 
sense of human failure and unworthiness—we can almost see the 
man, Paul, grow step by step to an ever closer assimilation with 
Christ. Everything in life was just another opportunity to bring 
himself and all men closer to his Master. It was the Apostle’s con- 
suming love that transformed every phase of his life, and made of 
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it an apostolate to teach his fellowmen the unsearchable riches of 
the God-man. 


But few people are able to see any resemblance between a life 
of frustration and the apostolate of St. Paul. The one seems a life 
barren of results, the other productive of untold good. But, in the 
mystical body, through unity with Christ, an apostolate patterned 
after Paul’s can be carried on from a sick-bed by every forgotten 
fellow sufferer of Christ. All spiritual life goes back to Calvary, 
the source of divine life. It was on Calvary that Christ, the eternal 
priest and universal king, gave Himself for us, ‘‘that offering Him- 
self on the altar of the cross as an immaculate peace victim, He 
might accomplish the mysteries of human redemption.’ This 
divine life, which was earned for us through the redemption, is 
ours in the sacraments. Initiated in us by baptism, matured by 
confirmation, it is perpetually renewed for us in the sacrifice of 
the Mass. And from a bed of pain, a child of God, a soldier of 
Christ, can participate in every Mass. He can offer himself, his 
frustrated ambitions, his disappointments, his hours of loneliness 
and pain, with Christ the perfect gift, thus helping, in God’s con- 
descension, to fill up what is lacking of the sufferings of Christ. 


Members of Christ are separated by time and space, but they 
are one in Christ whose life they share. The same divine life, laid 
down on Calvary and taken up again on Resurrection morning. 
circulates in their souls, uniting them into one body, which is the 
mystical body, the Church. Thus as each sufferer grows daily in 
spiritual strength and vigor, his vitality invigorates the entire body 
of Christ, bringing strength to those fellow members who have 
most need of it. In practical application, the strength of one mem- 
ber is communicated to another in much the same way as one 
healthy member of a human body helps strengthen the other 
parts. A man who is physically an invalid, but brimming over 
with spiritual vitality, can make his influence felt even in far- 
distant countries. In sober fact, it can happen that an apostolate 
of suffering, offered with genuine love, may build up the mystical 
body in much the same way as did St. Paul’s apostolate. The 


*Preface of the Mass of Christ the King. 
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Apostle’s influence reached practically every corner of the then 
known world. Similarly, from a sick-bed, a strong soul can reach 
out to every corner of the universe. The soul united with Christ 
may be instrumental in steadying a wavering soul in Germany; 
it may bring courage to a discouraged missionary in China; it may 
bring renewed zeal to a lonely parish priest working without visible 
results in some isolated region. 

Through this viewpoint, which is a logical consequence of 
the truths of our faith, each day is an adventure and a challenge. 
The narrow walls of a sick-room no longer can limit the field of 
endeavor and accomplishment. Each day is another journey into 
the land of temptation, doubt and difficulty, bringing strength 
born of suffering to souls groping for Christ. Each night is a 
harvest time when the day’s struggles are gathered and offered to 
the eternal Priest and King, in an effort to give Him back His 
world. Each Communion is a renewal of the spirit of Christ, a 
growth in Christ, so that gradually nothing of the old nature will 
stand between the soul and its Master. This growth is of neces- 
sity gradual and painful, for it strikes at the very root of human 
selfishness and weakness. Nevertheless, if each person who is con- 
demned to a sick-bed for an indefinite period could be taught the 
hard but royal way to glorious achievement, where life and efforts 
are hid with Christ in God, there would be more effort to reach 
Christ’s standard, and more courage and peace because of the effort. 


Platitudes cannot win souls to Christ. People today need the 
dynamism of the gospel to give them energy. They need the clear 
light of gospel truth to clear away their mistaken notions of life's 
meaning. And many individuals could save themselves much un- 
availing resentment and questioning if they could learn, wher 
well, the lesson they must learn in suffering: the lesson of the 
mystical body in action, the long view of the eternal possibilities 
of suffering, in union with Christ, as an important factor in build- 
ing and strengthening the kingdom of God on earth. 

J. J. HOLLERAN 


Janesville, Wis. 























GREAT LENT IN THE GREEK RITE 


HE most widely represented variation of the Byzantine 
Rite in America is the Byzantine Slav Rite, practiced 
in the Greek Catholic dioceses of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. This Rite has not one Lent but four, 
which are designated as follows: the Great Lent 


(otherwise Quadragesima) ; the Christmas Lent (the Latin Ad- 
vent); the Assumption Lent (from August 1 to the feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin); and St. Peter’s Lent (from 


Monday after All Saints’ Sunday, which is the first after Pente- 
cost, to the feast of the holy apostles Peter and Paul). 





The Great Lent, or Quadragesima, is preceded by four pre- 
paratory Sundays, embracing three weeks. Each of these Sundays 
is named according to the gospel which is to be read at the Divine 
Liturgy. The first is the ‘‘“Sunday of the Publican and the Phari- 
see.” Next comes the “Sunday of the Prodigal Son.’’ This is fol- 
lowed by the ‘Sunday of the Last Judgment,” otherwise known 
as ‘Meatless Sunday,’’ for in the succeeding week the meatless 
days begin. The fourth is ‘‘Forgiveness Sunday’’ (the gospel is 
from Matthew vi, 14-21), named also the ‘‘Cheeseless Sunday,” 
for white meats are prohibited during the lenten season according 
to the strict letter of the law. 


Beginning with the Sunday of the Publican and the Pharisee, 
the first preparatory day, four short hymns of penance are sung at 
Sunday Matins, entitled by the opening verse, ‘““The doors of 
penance open unto me.” These very impressive penitential prayers 
are sung each Sunday up to and including the fifth. Psalm 136, 
“On the rivers of Babylon, there we sat and wept,” brings in an 
additional note of sad longing on the Sundays of the Prodigal 
Son- and of the Last Judgment. The most prominent liturgical act 
of the season is the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts, celebrated on 
all Wednesdays and Fridays (except Good Friday, when only the 
hours of the divine office are chanted), on Thursday of the fifth 
week (St. Mary of Egypt’s day), and the first three days of Pas- 
sion Week (corresponding to Holy Week in the Latin Rite). On 
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the remaining weekdays, except Sunday, no Divine Liturgy is to 
be celebrated, but only the hours are chanted; in cases of necessity 
dispensation is allowed by the bishop. This non-celebration of 
the Sacrifice is a mark of spiritual self-denial, somewhat foreign 
to Western piety and, perhaps, difficult to apprehend in our day, 
but nevertheless a legitimate form of piety of the universal Church. 
The Liturgy of St. Basil the Great is prescribed, as being most 
appropriate to the penitential season because of its greater length 
and solemnity, on all the lenten Sundays (except Palm Sunday), 
on Holy Thursday and Holy Saturday. As the faithful during the 
Great Lent are concentrating their minds on the salvation of their 
souls, the Church makes use of the opportunity to invite them to 
remember also the souls of the faithful departed. Four Saturdays 
are set aside as days for the commemoration of all the dead: one 
before the Last Judgment Sunday, and three, respectively, before 
the second, third and fourth Sundays. 


St. Ephrem of Syria, a fourth century ascetic and a Doctor 
of the Church, figures prominently in the prayer-life of our Rite 
during this holy season. His little poem of three stanzas, ‘The 
Lord and Master of my life,”’ is repeated over and over again. 
liturgically and privately, by priest and people. It was very popu- 
lar among Russians in pre-revolutionary days. The famous Rus 
sian poet Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837), nineteenth century 
colleague of St. Ephrem, had put the Syrian verses into a delightful 
little poem which captivated the pensive soul of the Russians. 
Every school child could recite the verses from memory. An Eng- 
lish translation from the Church Slavonic may be rendered thus: 
“O Lord and Master of my life! Lead me not into the spirit of 
idleness and despondency, of ambition and idle speech. But give to 
Thy servant the spirit of chastity and humility, of patience and 
love. Yea, my Lord and King, give me to see my own transgres- 
sions and to judge not my brother.’’ The prayer of St. Ephrem is 
complemented by the prayer of the publican, “‘O God, be merciful 
to me a sinner,’’ used as an ejaculation. 


Very well adapted to the penitential season are the gospel 
readings of the Sundays, forming severally the leitmotif of the 
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Liturgy. The cycle starts with the chapter of St. John concerning 
the calling of Philip and Nathanael, “Follow Me,”’ and containing 
reference to the vision of ‘heaven opened,’’ which carries one’s 
mind to the ultimate glorification of Christ, after His sufferings, 
in the resurrection and ascension. Then follow in succession four 
readings from St. Mark. The discourse by Christ on forgiveness 
of sin, after healing of the man sick of the palsy, gives us matter 
for meditation on the lenten practice of penance and on the sacra- 
ment of penance. Taking one’s cross and following Christ is the 
subject of the third Sunday’s lesson, it being dedicated to the ven- 
eration of the cross. The casting out of the devil from the body of 
a youth, the reading for the fourth Sunday, leads to a pronounce 
ment on prayer and fasting and to the prophecy concerning the 
coming trial, sufferings, death, and resurrection of Jesus. The fifth 
Sunday’s lesson contains a repetition of this prophecy, together 
with a statement on the act of redemption; our Lord at this time 
was on His final journey to Jerusalem. 


The solemnity of Holy Thursday night, called the ‘‘Passion 
of Our Lord,”’ which is the Matins of Good Friday, consists mainly 
in the chanting of the ‘“T welve Gospels,”’ interspersed with hymns, 
troparions, and prayers in honor of the passion. From St. John 
are taken seven chapters (minus thirty verses of the thirteenth), 
starting with the discourse of Jesus to the eleven apostles at the 
Last Supper immediately after the departure of Judas: ‘“‘Now is 
the Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in Him.’’ They 
end with the story of Christ’s burial in the sepulchre. Interspersed 
between the lessons of St. John, seven supplementary readings are 
taken from the other three evangelists, forming in all a complete 
narrative beginning with the Last Supper and ending with ‘‘seal- 
ing the stone, and setting guards.”’ 

Two special days of the Great Lent are dedicated to the 
memory of St. Mary of Egypt, the highly venerated woman 


ascetic and hermit penitent; she is commemorated on Thursday 
of the fifth week (her own day) and on the fifth Sunday. 


The last week before Easter is set apart as Passiontide in 
commemoration of the passion and death of our Lord. It is a ‘“‘Holy 
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and Great Week,”’ or ‘Passion Week,’ each day being designated 
as ‘Holy and Great”’ or simply “‘Great’’ (e.g., Great Friday, Great 
Thursday, etc.) It abruptly ends during the Divine Liturgy of 
Great Saturday with the reading of the epistle, for from this point 
on there begins the anticipation of the divine splendor of Resur- 
rection. 
PAUL VOSTOCHNY 
Garrison, N. Y. 


~~ ~~~) 


In our age of feverish activity and of continued 
pursuit of efficiency are we not too prone to overlook 
the importance of prayer for Catholic Action? One of 
the most evident features of our present-day Catholic : 
emotional piety ts centered on the isolated soul and often 
resolves itself into ‘‘a fatty degeneration.” It ts no more 
the expression of that filial feeling which springs from 
the fountainhead of baptism and awakes an intense inter- 
est in the concerns of our heavenly Father and of His 
Church. God and Hits Church are no more in our spir- 
itual outlook. The prayers of the Church, the voice of 
Christ’s spotless Bride have not in our devotional life 
the place they should have. This fact is evidenced by the 
comparative disregard of those public liturgical prayers 
instituted by the Church, for the general needs of the 
faithful. Our churches will be crowded for a novena in 
honor of some popular saint and deserted when on roga- 
tion days the litanies of the saints are being chanted for 
the welfare of the Church as a whole. The individualistic 
character of our spiritual outlook has left no place for 
interests in the liturgical prayers of the Church. Our 
prayers are more pietistic murmurs of self-centered souls, 
than the great voice of the Church which “‘ltke the voice 
of many waters rejoices the City of God.’’—REV. 
GEORGE DALY, C.SS.R. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PSALTER’ 


AVING considered the general structure and the mean- 
ing of the various hours, we shall now turn our at- 
tention to their component parts, the stones, as it 
were, which go to make up the edifice of the bre- 
viary: the psalms, lessons, antiphons, responsories, 

versicles, orations, etc. We shall try to discover the purpose and 

the functions of these structural elements of the hour-prayers. Be- 
cause of its prime importance, we shall give first consideration to 
the Psalter. 

It is indeed regrettable that the Psalter has fallen into such 
oblivion that Christians of today are scarcely acquainted with its 
name, much less with its content. Nevertheless, the Psalter has 
from the very beginning been a principal element of Christian 
worship. The chanting of the psalms has ever resounded in the 
Church—in the hall of the Last Supper at Jerusalem, in the dark 
and sunless catacombs, in the ancient Roman basilicas radiant with 
golden mosaics, and down through the ages to the present day. 
Who can enumerate all the monasteries and sacred edifices dedicated 
to God's service in which the prayerful chanting of the psalms 
ascended heavenward throughout the centuries? 

The psalms, moreover, are very noteworthy from an esthetic 
standpoint, for as poetry of the first order they have merited a 
place of honor in the literature of the world. But for us, as Chris- 
tians, they have much more than mere literary value, because they 
were prayed by Jesus and the apostles. How highly we prize the 
violin with which an eminent virtuoso produced beautiful tones! 
The Psalter, too, is the instrument of a master, for who can enu- 
merate the saints, the virtuosos of the kingdom of heaven, who 
have played upon this harp with superb mastery? 

The psalms are one of the most important parts of Sacred 
Scripture. As the inspired word of God, they are prayers and 
hymns upon which the Holy Spirit Himself has set His imprint. 





‘Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, Vol. V, pp. 89-92. This is the fourth 


in a series of articles on ‘“The Hour-Prayers of the Church.” 
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It is interesting to trace the history of the use and under- 
standing of the psalms in the Church. In the first Christian cen- 
turies they were practically the only vehicle of prayer-life. At this 
time there originated the watchword which has ever since guided 
the Church in her use of the psalms: each week the entire Psalter. 
It is difficult for modern Christians to realize that, at the time of 
St. Jerome, the farmers behind their ploughs and the laborers in 
their work-shops were accustomed to sing parts of the psalms, just 
as nowadays the ordinary man on the street may hum snatches of 
some latest song-hit. An understanding of the psalms was regarded 
as of vital importance by the laity as well as by the clergy in those 
days. The homilies of Origen, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Hilary. 
Chrysostom, Ambrose and Augustine on the psalms show thai 
these were not prayed in a merely mechanical fashion, but that 
they constituted the daily spiritual fare of all Christians. After 
the time of the Fathers, however, the use of the psalms became 
less and less common and the rank and file of Christians gradually 
no longer understood their meaning. Nevertheless the Church has 
always insisted, and undoubtedly will continue to do so until the 
end of time, that most of her prayers in the breviary and the Mass 
be presented to God from the golden vessel of the Psalter. The 
laity, therefore, who wish to make their own the treasures of the 
liturgy, must again learn to familiarize themselves with the psalms. 


The most common objection to the use of the psalms in prayer 
is that they are so ‘‘foreign’’ to the modern mind. They are prayers 
and hymns from another world, and from an age far removed 
from the present. They were no doubt in harmony with the Jewish 
mentality of the Old Testament, but how can they fit in with the 
prayer-life of the Christian of today? Granted that they are the 
inspired word of God; but since they are prayer, I must be able to 
make them my own, to make them the mode or vehicle of expres- 
sion of my personal prayer-life. I cannot derive any nourishmen: 
from food unless I digest and assimilate it. And it seems a most 
difficult task fully to assimilate the psalms and to make them my 
spiritual nourishment. 


I do not deny that the above objection is a serious one. But 
I can appeal to the experience of many who do pray the psalms 
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with profit and who will testify that the difficulties mentioned 
can be overcome. Some psalms, of course, are far harder to under- 
stand and to pray than others. But all of them can be made part 
and parcel of our prayer-life; all that is needed is that we make a 
serious and sincere effort to learn them. For they are and will 
remain for all time the many-stringed lyre upon which man can 
play all the harmonies of the human soul. The only condition is 
that we apply ourselves to learn the instrument; we can’t expect 
to become masters of it through some miraculous intervention. 

Nevertheless, I should like to answer in greater detail the 
problem presented: How can I give expression to my interior life 
in a form of prayer that is peculiar to another world of thought, 
a form that is a product of and therefore in harmony with an Old 
Testament mentality? The psalms include the entire scale of 
prayer-thought and sentiment, and I can assimilate them into my 
own prayer-life if 1 do two things: 

(1) I must abstract from the historical situation in which a 
particular psalm was composed (e.g., a certain war, or the exile), 
and give it instead a general and therefore personally applicable 
significance. In other words, the event or situation must, as it were, 
be enacted in my soul or in the life of the Church. 


(2) I must christianize the thoughts and background of the 
psalms, translate them, so to speak, into Christian terms. That 
this is possible will be recognized by any one who has lovingly 
made the effort to penetrate the world of the psalms. For we must 
remember that the Old Testament is not a thing absolutely apart 
from the New Testament, and that it is the same Holy Spirit who 
speaks in these sacred songs and who teaches our hearts to pray. 
The entire Old Testament is replete with types and figures of the 
present dispensation. God has plainly permitted the events of the 
Old Testament to occur with reference to the New; so that the 
fulfilment or anti-type is foreshadowed in the Old Covenant. This 
we call the full Christian sense of Sacred Scripture. Thus the chil- 
dren of Israel or of Jacob prefigure the Christian community; 
Jerusalem or Sion (the highest hill of the city, on which David 
built his royal palace) signify the Catholic Church, the kingdom 
of God on earth or in heaven; the numerous references to the 
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Babylonian exile recall our exile upon earth or the state of sin; 
the commandments and precepts of the Old Covenant remind us 
of the gospel and teaching of Christ; the sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings are types of the sacrifice of Christ and of the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass. This “‘christianization’’ is particularly necessary in the 
so-called messianic psalms, which either directly or indirectly speak 
of Christ. Our Lord Himself explicitly tells us so: “‘All things 
must needs be fulfilled, which are written in the law of Moses, and 
in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning Me’’ (Luke xxiv, 
44). A number of psalms are moreover cited as messianic by the 
New Testament, and the liturgy goes still further and refers 
numerous other passages of the psalms to Christ and His Church. 
This is what is known as the accomodated sense of Sacred Scripture. 


Gladly we follow the lead of the Church in this matter, and 
with loving reverence seek and find the lineaments of the Savior 
and His Bride in the psalms. We should therefore pay special 
attention to the messianic psalms which deal with the sufferings 
of Christ and make an effort to pray them with tender devotion. 
Without such mysticism we will fail to understand the psalms and 
will never acquire a right appreciation of the breviary as a whole. 
He who approaches the divine office in a critical and rationalistic 
spirit will learn but little from it; on the contrary, there will be 
much to which he will take exception. The psalms contain innu- 
merable delicate intimations and shades of meaning which only a 
sympatheic friend of the liturgy will observe and know how to 
treasure. They are like a fine-spun web which dare not be handled 
with rough hands. Fervent love of the Savior will, however, thrive 
on the wealth of lyric thought which the psalms reveal. 

In our efforts to pray and understand the psalms we must, 
at the same time, first of all endeavor to discover their literal mean- 
ing. We must be on our guard against introducing extraneous 
thoughts into them and thus perverting their real meaning. We 
commit an injustice against the author of a work when we insert 
ideas other than those he had in mind. As the Author of the 
psalms, the Holy Spirit intended their full Christian sense. In 
most cases our efforts to understand the literal sense of a psalm 
will reveal a sufficient wealth of meaning that can then be assimi- 
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lated into our prayer-life. I grant, nevertheless, that there are indi- 
vidual passages and even whole psalms that are not of much 
apparent consequence to the ordinary layman. Let him pass over 
these difficult passages; perhaps later on, when he has secured a 
better understanding of the psalm-imagery, these will also have 
more meaning for him. 

Pius PARSCH 


Klosterneuburg near Vienna 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR Some months ago we sent a questionnaire to all 
READERS our clerical subscribers for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what practical means they employ to bring 
the liturgy to the people. We intended to collate the answers 
received and, in a series of Apostolate articles, to give the benefit 
of the combined experience of hundreds back to our readers. The 
‘Points in Practice’ secton of recent issues, which, we may 
remark, has aroused a good deal of interest and comment—has 
shown that even though the ideals striven for are as old as the 
Church herself, all manner of new means can be devised for attain- 
ing them. A good imagination can be a valuable asset to zeal. 








The response to the questionnaire was gratifying, and letters 
are still coming in. Not a few had the charity to write at consid- 
erable length, describing how this or that aspect of the liturgy 
can be vitalized for the faithful. Our sincere thanks to all who 
cooperated! 

In several cases, the writers restricted their answers to the 
Eucharist and the other sacraments. As one priest put it: “I’m 
having a rather difficult time of it getting my people acquainted 
with these essentials. After I've made more progress with the 
sacraments, there will be time enough to take up the sacramentals 
later.”’ 

At first glance this viewpoint seems valid enough. It wants to 
put first things first. Nevertheless, it does not correspond entirely to 
the economy of the sacramental system. For though secondary in 
comparison to the sacraments, the sacramentals are so organically 
a part of the whole that no such separation is possible without 
committing a certain violence to both sacraments and sacramentals. 

An instance in point is furnished by the liturgy of Lent. 
According to its genesis and also its present meaning, it is a season 
of preparation for the baptismal grace of Easter, or, in the case 
of sinners, a time of penance before reconciliation. The second 
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aspect, though more applicable in our day, is in reality subservient 
to the first, for the sacrament of penance is as it were a second 
baptism, restoring us to the baptismal life lost through personal 
sin. Accordingly, Lent is the most opportune time for explaining 
baptism and instilling an active baptismal consciousness. But what 
a tremendous help the sacramentals are meant to be precisely in 
fulfilling this end! The Asperges at high Mass, the Confiteor and 
absolution of the preparatory prayers, the Lavabo, the use of holy 
water generally, and particularly upon entrance into church, etc.— 
all these are so many sacramental aids, divinely effective aids, in 
achieving baptismal renewal. Or again, the works of penance per- 
formed receive their true meaning only if considered as a sharing 
in the sacramental dying to sin of the entire mystical body in order 
to attain its baptismal repristination at Easter. 


The sacramentals are grouped around the sacraments, as satel- 
lites around suns, and are an organic means of bringing the sacra- 
ments to bear upon the details of our everyday life. Intelligent use 
of the sacramentals cannot but be conducive to a better under- 
standing and higher evaluation of the sacraments themselves. The 
life of the Church is one, and the small capillary blood vessels are 
no less necessary than the larger arteries to bring her life-blood to 
the members of the body. The only thing to be kept in mind is 
that the former presuppose the latter and cannot replace them. 
Sacramentals are no substitutes for sacraments—that way lies spir- 
itual anemia and superstition—but they are their indispensable 
aids. And speaking generally, we have not made use of them as 
we ought and they deserve. 

This indictment applies equally to ourselves. With some 
exceptions, e.g., divine office, Church year, etc., we have up to the 
present given all too scant attention in our pages to the theory and 
application of sacramentals. We hope to better our record in this 
respect in the near future. 

* * * 

Our Cover Design. The lectern and book suggest holy reading 
and prayer, while the candles indicate that it is night. During Lent 
ve must “‘watch and pray” with the Church, preparing ourselves 
for the blessed redemption of Easter. 
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aspect, though more applicable in our day, is in reality subservient 
to the first, for the sacrament of penance is as it were a second 
baptism, restoring us to the baptismal life lost through personal 
sin. Accordingly, Lent is the most opportune time for explaining 
baptism and instilling an active baptismal consciousness. But what 
a tremendous help the sacramentals are meant to be precisely in 
fulfilling this end! The Asperges at high Mass, the Confiteor and 
absolution of the preparatory prayers, the Lavabo, the use of holy 
water generally, and particularly upon entrance into church, etc.— 
all these are so many sacramental aids, divinely effective aids, in 
achieving baptismal renewal. Or again, the works of penance per- 
formed receive their true meaning only if considered as a sharing 
in the sacramental dying to sin of the entire mystical body in order 
to attain its baptismal repristination at Easter. 


The sacramentals are grouped around the sacraments, as satel- 
lites around suns, and are an organic means of bringing the sacra- 
ments to bear upon the details of our everyday life. Intelligent use 
of the sacramentals cannot but be conducive to a better under- 
standing and higher evaluation of the sacraments themselves. The 
life of the Church is one, and the small capillary blood vessels are 
no less necessary than the larger arteries to bring her life-blood to 
the members of the body. The only thing to be kept in mind is 
that the former presuppose the latter and cannot replace them. 
Sacramentals are no substitutes for sacraments—that way lies spir- 
itual anemia and superstition—but they are their indispensable 
aids. And speaking generally, we have not made use of them as 
we ought and they deserve. 





This indictment applies equally to ourselves. With some 
exceptions, e.g., divine office, Church year, etc., we have up to the 
present given all too scant attention in our pages to the theory and 
application of sacramentals. We hope to better our record in this 
respect in the near future. 

* * x 

Our Cover Design. The lectern and book suggest holy reading 
and prayer, while the candles indicate that it is night. During Lent 
we must “‘watch and pray’’ with the Church, preparing ourselves 
for the blessed redemption of Easter. 
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QUOTES AND COMMENTS 
MORAL THEOLOGY: SCIENCE OF VIRTUE 


In the June issue of the Ecclesiastical Review, Bishop Shaugh- 
nessy of Seattle had an arresting article entitled, “Is the Decline 
of the Supernatural Unperceived?’’ He drives home the point that 
the first duty of the priest in the care of souls is not ‘‘to conduct 
along the tight-rope of distinction between sin and virtue the 
consciences of those who are placed in his charge,’”’ but rather ‘‘to 
teach them that our Lord was serious when He said, ‘Be you there- 
fore perfect as also your heavenly Father is perfect.’ ”’ 


Ultimately, this is just another way of inculcating Pope 
Pius X’s motto: “‘Instaurare omnia tn Christo—the positive re- 
capitulation of all things in Christ."’ The earnest endeavor to 
accomplish this end has resulted in the liturgical movement. It 
has, moreover, and consequently, borne fruit also in almost every 
field of Christian thought and activity, not excluding the theolog- 
ical sciences themselves. Stimmen der Zeit (vol. 134, pp. 143-153) 
recently carried an essay by Rev. Ivo Zeiger, S.J., which evaluates 
the modern attempts to secure a new approach to moral theology 
in terms of such a Christo-centric outlook. He emphasizes the fact 
that it is not primarily a question of content, but rather of perspec- 
tive and of relative values. 


Agere sequitur esse. . . . The basic laws of all ethical activity 
can only then be correctly ascertained if they derive with strict 
logical necessity from the laws of being. Moral doctrine must there- 
fore above all be a teaching concerning the being of man; and Chris- 
tian morality accordingly presupposes a just evaluation of what it 
means to be a Christian. It would be a mistake to think of ethics 
merely as a more or less comprehensive system of laws and regula- 
tions concerning that which is permissible or forbidden. Before we 
can know what we should do, we must be clear in our own minds 
what we are, or better, what we should be according to the intention 
of our Creator. Similarly, Christian obligations are dependent on 
rightly and fully understood Christian being. 


To be a Christian, however, implies more than a mere natural 
perfection embellished somehow or other with religion. Nature itself 
already inculcates the truth that man is made by God and for God; 
and that he is bound to bring to fruition through his actions this 
image of God in himself. But even this consideration can do no more 
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than beget a purely natural moral doctrine, which would be possible 
of achievement even without the redemption and Christ’s dispensa- 
tion of grace. To be a Christian signifies essentially something “to- 
tally different,” the new creature, new life in Christ, super-nature, 
gtace-given divine sonship through the indwelling triune God. That 
is the true meaning of Christian being, and therefore also the truc 
directive principle of Christian activity. The objection will obviously 
be forthcoming that all this is nothing new; that moral theology as 
taught at present also takes all this into consideration. But, it is 
answered, present-day moral teaching does not draw the logical and 
ultimate conclusions therefrom. 


How, therefore, does a thoroughly consequent Christ-morality 
differ from what we are now being taught? First of all, in the evalu- 
ation of personal moral activity, and secondly in the relative impor- 
tance attached to the various virtues. 


The claim is made that we have in the past been inclined to lay 
too much stress on the value and necessity of virtuous actions. This 
came about in reaction to the heresies of the sixteenth century con- 
cerning predestination and the meritoriousness of good works. Cath- 
olic teaching, in opposition, began to concern itself too exclusively 
with assisting grace (gratia actualis), which of course has meaning 
only in conjunction with human activity. Thus creature-activity was 
unduly emphasized at the expense of the supernatural reality of di- 
vine sonship. Moral theology received an activistic and, in last ana- 
lysis, a naturalistic orientation, from which it is high time to recede. 
To live a genuinely Christian life does not merely mean that a per- 
son is preoccupied with laws and commandments. He who tortures 
himself in self-examination and anxiously looks to his “good works,” 
or who strives with might and main through all kinds of “spiritual 
systems” to attain to virtue and sanctity is not yet leading a fully 
Christian life. Christian morality implies above all a receptivity for 
the divine life itself; it means becoming a fruitful field of God, 
receiving the divine seed of Christ, nourishing it and helping it to 
achieve maturity and to bear fruit. Good works and personal en- 
deavor are of course not thereby rendered superfluous; on the con- 
trary. But they must again assume their subordinate role, they must 
be seen in their right relation to supernatural being, to sanctifying 
grace. 

To this conception of Christian life corresponds the new evalua- 
tion of the virtues. Moral principles up to the present have, consci- 
ously or unconsciously, laid stress on the preservation and cultivation 
of the spirit of fidelity to law, obedience, sober calculating justice, 
external compliance with commands even in matters most sacred, 
prudence and balanced moderation. Thereby our moral teaching has 
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become worldly-wise and practical, it is true, but also worldly in its 
orientation. The fact of divine sonship, of “election out of this per- 
verse generation,” demands a different ranking of values. A deeply 
interior spiritual life and intimate union with God, generosity and the 
spirit of self-dedication, joyous pride in one’s faith, earnest determin- 
ation, noble sincerity and a sense of honor proper to a child of God, 
and above all, charity, a consuming and transfiguring charity—these 
are the traits that must characterize the true Christian. 


The author goes on to point out the dangers lurking in 
such an outlook on Christian morality: that escapism and quietism, 
or an exaggerated supernaturalism, may result unless vigorously 
counteracted. But fear of these abuses is no sufficient reason for 
rejecting the sound truths brought to the fore. 

Another approach to moral theology, represented especially 
in Father Mersch’s Morale et Corps Mystique, and in Father Juer- 
gensmeier’s Der mystische Letb Christi als Grundprinzip der Asze- 
tik, is also making itself felt. It emphasizes above all the inherently 
social nature of man’s actions, and a fortiori of the actions of a 
Christian, a member of the intimate fellowship of Christ’s body; 
that there is no such thing as a solitary sin, nor as a solitary act 
of virtue; that a keen appreciation of the postulates of membership 
in the mystical body is prerequisite to rounded-out Christian living 
and moral action. 

Whether and in how far these newer tendencies will be incor- 
porated in the moral theology courses in our seminaries, and how 
soon, it is of course impossible to predict. But the spirit underlying 
this new integral Catholicism is what vivifies; and that is accessible 
to all. 





) 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE IN SEMINARY 


Realizing the manifold benefits to be gained from recitation 
of the Church's official breviary prayer, two groups of seminarians 
at St. John’s Seminary, Collegeville, Minn., started League of the 
Divine Office chapters with the beginning of the new Church year. 

There had been some talk of organizing such groups last year 
already, and again at the beginning of the present school year. 
All that was needed was a final “‘push’’ or incentive. This came 
from the spiritual director in one of his conferences. Acting on his 
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suggestion, two groups were quickly organized. The fact that the 
beautiful and liturgically rich season of Advent was coming on 
was a great factor in getting started immediately. 


One of the groups is composed of members of the third 
theology class, while the other group is formed of second year 
theologians. The first year theologians and the philosophy classes 
are hoping to organize during the second semester. 

Two reasons for inaugurating recitation of the divine office 
came into question, the one spiritual, the other more or less utili- 
tarian. We wanted the best in prayer, that which gave greatest 
honor to God and was at the same time most beneficial to the 
entire mystical body as well as to ourselves. And such prayer, we 
realized, was to be had in the Church's official worship in the 
breviary. Furthermore, uniting ourselves thus to the praying 
Church would strengthen in us the consciousness of our social 
spiritual obligations as contributing members to the Church’s life. 

The more utilitarian motive consisted in the desire of learn- 
ing to recite the office in preparation for the time when we would 
be obliged to do so through Major Orders. We wanted to learn 
not merely the mechanics of the breviary—the red print—for that 
is a relatively easy matter. More especially did we wish to arrive 
at an understanding and appreciation of the prayers themselves, 
so that the office will really become a principal source of spiritual 
help and inspiration during our future priestly lives. And we hope 
to achieve this end by this gradual introduction to the full breviary. 

Prime and Compline are already being said publicly by the 
entire seminary for morning and evening prayer. Since there are 
eight members in each of the two groups, Matins are divided be- 
tween three members, each taking one nocturn. The remaining day 
hours are divided among the other five. Thus the entire office is said 
daily by the group considered as a unit. Each week the individual 
member says a different hour, so that in the course of eight weeks 
he will have said the entire office. Necessary help and direction 
is cheerfully given by the fourth year men. 

Since Matins were also to be recited, the Day Hours book was 
not sufficient for our purpose. Hence it was necessary to get regular 
breviaries. The members approached their pastors or other priests 
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of their acquaintance for discarded sets. The response was most 
generous. 

Each month there is to be a day of recollection. On this day 
the entire office will be recited by both groups publicly. It is to be 
a day of prayer and meditation, and will be offered up for some 
special intention signified by the members. 

Believing that a light should not be hid under a bushel, the 
seminarians who have formed these groups are anxious that the 
idea take root also among seminarians in other schools. They are 
convinced that the advantages and benefits of their plan easily 
outweigh the small amount of time required for the recitation of 
each hour or nocturn. 





@) 
POINTS IN PRACTICE 
PUBLIC BAPTISM 


It was the occasion of a family conversion that made possible 
an experiment in public baptism. The parents had already been 
received into the Church, but the children, four of them, ranging 
from the ages of eight to sixteen, had not. By the time they were 
sufficiently instructed, the public baptism had been announced in 
the ordinary Sunday publications and the proper Sunday desig- 
nated. Two sermons on preceding Sundays, on the “Gift of 
Faith’’ and on the rite of baptism and its supernatural signifi- 
cance, had prepared the parishioners—a mixed group of farmers 
and Indians, none of whom lived closer than one mile from the 
church. The Latin ritual and an English text of baptism were 
marked off alike into sections and numbered consecutively. An 
Indian of the parish was deputed to read the text aloud during 
the baptism, reading a section at a time, and never beginning the 
next until receiving the nod from the priest. For the convenient 
witnessing of the ceremony by the congregation, it was decided 
to perform the first part of the rite on the epistle side of the 
communion rail and the last part on the gospel side. The mission 
church had neither baptistery nor satisfactory vestibule. 

Previous announcements had aroused curiosity. On the Sun- 
day appointed a larger crowd than usual assembled for the high 
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Mass, a number of persons having purposely stayed over from the 
earlier low Mass. After the reading of the Sunday’s gospel and 
the inevitable publications, the candidates for baptism, the spon- 
sors and the parents of the children marched in procession up the 
aisle to the epistle side of the communion rail. There priests, 
servers, and Indian reader met them and the first portions of the 
rite were administered. Both children and sponsors answered the 
questions, and the reader read the corresponding English texts. 
He did very well, except that at one time he read ‘“‘stains of 
heaven’’ for “‘saints of heaven.’’ All eyes were glued on the per- 
formance, and necks and ears strained. One could have heard a 
pin drop during any part of the ceremony. 

When the time came for the profession of faith (the official 
induction from the vestibule to the baptistery), the procession 
marched slowly to the gospel side with the priest, all reciting 
together the Creed and the Our Father. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary about the service. It was all as simple as the rite itself, 
but also as impressive. Many remarks were heard later, even for 
weeks, on the lessons and information received. There can be little 
doubt that it helped to give a truer ‘baptismal consciousness’’ to 
that congregation, and a better sense of what the sacramental life 
of the Church is, as well as of what it means to be a Christian. 
Repetitions of this elsewhere invariably confirmed this first exper- 


ience. 
VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 





re) 
LITURGICAL Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., abbot of Buckfast 
BRIEFS in England, died on St. Stephen’s Day after a brief 


illness. His fame as a theologian and author of 
spiritual books was world-wide. In many respects his works resem- 
ble those of the great Abbot Marmion. Solid dogma was their 
basis, not the dogma of arid formulas, but dogma as a loving 
attempt to open mind and heart to the living eternal Truth. He 
knew that dogma and life cannot be separated except at the expense 
of being untrue to the supreme Exemplar, in whom Wisdom is the 
first manifestation and the perfect image of the eternal life of the 
Father. With Abbot Marmion, too, he insisted that the liturgy 
is the ordinary means whereby this divine life and truth are made 
accessible to man. His writings reflect the classic clarity and bal- 
ance of the liturgy itself. Chief among them are: The New and 
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Eternal Covenant, The Spirit and the Bride, The People of God, 
The Victory of Christ, Christianus, A Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist. The last mentioned is undoubtedly his greatest work. 
For many it has been, not a key, but the key to an understanding 
of the sacramental character of the Sacrifice, and of the Mass as the 
re-presentation of Calvary. May the divine Light be eternal recom- 
pense for his zealous labors. 


America likewise recently lost a staunch champion of liturgi- 
cal ideals in the death of Msgr. Joseph F. McMahon, distinguished 
rector of Our Lady of Lourdes Church in New York City. From 
the first he heartily seconded the efforts of ORATE FRATRES, for 
he himself had long been striving to carry out the same objectives 
in his own parish. Not only were the services in his church a 
model of beauty and correctness, but he succeeded in establishing 
the community spirit in work and worship among his parish- 
ioners. The monthly bulletin he published, Our Parish Interests, is 
among the best of its kind we have seen. Each issue carried besides 
the ordinal a number of short essays explanatory of liturgical prac 
tices or functions. The January number, for instance, has an excel- 
lent article on the blessing of children and the churching of 
mothers; the December issue carried stimulating brief studies on 
the season of Advent, the antiphons of the Blessed Virgin, Ves- 
pers, and the anniversary of the consecration of the church. Nation- 
ally, he struck a resounding blow for the liturgical movement in 
a much-quoted address given at the Cleveland Eucharistic Con- 
gress. We personally shall miss the Monsignor’s genial letters of 
encouragement and shrewd comment. With his flock and other 
thousands of his friends we mourn his death, praying that he who 
so loved the beauty of his Father’s house may speedily be admitted 
to take part in the heavenly liturgy. (Speaking very humanly, 
we may add our belief that few will feel so much at home in 
heaven as he. We have a mental picture of him chatting urbanely 
with the Church Fathers, thoroughly at his ease, and contributing 
sagely to the exalted conversation. ) 


The London Tablet has in recent issues been having a column 
of “‘Liturgica’”’ by Dom Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B. Thus a 
tradition started by the former editor, Mr. Oldmeadow, has hap- 
pily been resumed. The column consists of profound theological 
comment on the feasts of the Church year—rather steep going, 
but amply repaying close study. Mr. Oldmeadow’s articles have 
recently been reprinted in book form under the title A Layman’s 
Christian Year (Burns Oates, 7s 6d). 
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Since October, our associate editor, Father Hellriegel, is con- 
conducting a liturgical seminar for priests of the St. Louis Arch- 
diocese. The undertaking is meeting with a fine response. Meetings 
are held monthly at O’Fallon, Mo. The idea of such seminar 
work might profitably be adopted in motherhouses of sisters, or 
in cities having convents of different orders. 


The Kenrick Seminary correspondence school in religion is 
giving a course of instructions on the Mass to over a thousand 
people in all parts of the United States. Texts used are The Treas- 
ures of the Mass and My Sunday Missal. The object in view is to 
explain the nature and structure of the Sacrifice in order to facili- 
tate active participation. Repeated requests of the students them- 
selves suggested the choice of subject. 


A liturgical day is annually celebrated on Laetare Sunday in 
Houston, Texas, under the sponsorship of the Pius X Schola of 
St. Agnes Academy. This year it took the form of a Mystery Play 
concerning the Nativity, with accompanying liturgical chants. 
“There were two performances, each to a full house. The people 
are still singing its praises’’"—-writes a subscriber from that city. 


We are in receipt of a letter from a library in rather straight- 
ened circumstances, asking whether it is possible to secure a set of 
ORATE FRATRES volumes. If any reader has a set which he is 
willing to donate for charity, we can assure him that it will be 
much appreciated and put to good use. 


Father Laukemper of Chicago, author of the “‘Points in Prac- 
tice’ in the past several numbers, has a new ‘‘wrinkle’’ for his 
parish. The parish bulletin now appears as a four-paged leaflet, 
The Aloysian, in mimeograph. The front page carries an attractive 
symbolical design, illustrating the accompanying theme explana- 
tion of the Sunday Mass. Besides the regular announcements, he 
has a section entitled ‘“‘Divine Life in the Parish,”’ for baptisms and 
deaths. The formula reads: “‘Re-born in holy Baptism unto 
divine life and become our fellow member in the Mystical Body 


of Christ in St. Aloysius Parish. . . . We welcome him to our 
family and embrace him in Christian love.’’ For deaths: ‘“‘Remem- 
ber in your prayers the soul of . . . , who is gone before us with 


the sign of faith and sleeps in the sleep of peace.’’ And if one ever 
heard the pastor’s or his assistants’ sermons, and knows of the 
real family spirit that does pervade the parish, he will accept this 
formula as most natural and appropriate. 
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FATHER VIRGIL 


To the Editor:—Indeed, how incomprehensible are the ways of God! That 
Dom Virgil should be taken from us in the prime of his glorious aposto- 
late may seem foolishness to us who are still around botching up our 
imperfections; but the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
Captain has struck one of his strongest warriors from the field. He who 
was above all the apostle of the Christ-life has now fulfilled the immutable 
law of that life: he has died that he might live. 


I came across a short but powerful tribute to Dom Virgil in the 
Commonweal the other day. It said, simply, that it was grateful to have 
felt his influence. Now that is just about what we, of Propaganda Col- 
lege, want to say. Just a very few years ago we, too, thought of the 
liturgy in terms of ceremonies and gothic vestments. Then one of our 
number, already a sub-deacon, discovered and began to read Orati 
Fratres. He became enthusiastic over his new-found treasures and the 
law of “bonum diffusivum” began to function. Soon others began to 
think and act in terms of the “Christ-life” consciously, and it was only 
a matter of time until a small but enthusiastic group had been formed. 
Today, priests are going out from the college to many parts of the world 
with at least some preparation toward becoming apostles of the liturgy. 
The spirit of Dom Virgil and Ornate Fratres goes with them. 


Needless to say, we have tried, and are trying, to help him now in 
the way he would want to be helped. On hearing the news of his death, 
we offered a Missa recitata for the repose of his soul. 


In the name of the students at Propaganda, 


Joun S. KELLY 
STANLEY BERTKA 
Rome, Italy 


(Obviously it is out of the question to print even a small percentage 
of the letters that reached us on the occasion of Dom Virgil’s death. We 
publish the above as a typical expression of appreciation for the good he 
accomplished, and as an instance of the far-flung influence he wielded. 


—Ep.) 


To the Editor:—Recently I received a sample copy of OraTE FRATRES 
from Coldwell, and I have ordered it from them for some months to 
come. I have been very taken by your critic D. D. A. (Sept. 4, p. 477). 
I admire him and I think if we had such critics we young priests would 
have far more courage to invest in books. I hope you keep up this way of 
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giving a true criticism, and you will be helping and encouraging us to 
read only worth-while volumes. 
Gratefully, 


South Africa 


CONFIRMATION PRESENT 

To the Editor:—Knowing that you are interested in what may be called 
“liturgical brieflets,” I take pleasure in sending you the following item. 

Some time ago, a group of youngsters from our school, Ascension, 
received the Holy Ghost in the sacrament of confirmation. As is the cus- 
tom, they received a few confirmation presents for pious remembrance— 
beads, certificate, medal, etc. There was a change, however, in that instead 
of the usual “Key to Heaven” type of prayer book the students received 
one of Father Stedman’s excellent but inexpensive Sunday Missals. This I 
think could be well called the “perfect gift for the perfected Christian.” 

May many others in charge of prayer book distribution among our 
young ones open their eyes (perhaps the Holy Ghost is trying), to the 
fact that the missal is a treasure house of all virtue and a power house for 
Catholic Action! 

In the hope of an ever greater general zeal for liturgical living and 
learning, 

Sincerely in Christ, 
(BRoTHER) BeNepictT Pius, F.S.C. 
New York City 





oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 
FROM UNION SQUARE TO ROME. By Dorothy Day. Preservation of the 

Faith Press, Silver Springs, Md. 1938. Pp. 173. Cloth, $1.50. 

Dorothy Day addresses this volume to those of her relatives and 
friends who are communists and who have asked her to explain her con- 
version and the faith that is in her. She is concerned primarily to answer 
their question, so that the book does not purport strictly to be an auto- 
biography. But it is that sufficiently. It is the story of a restless spirit 
who was hounded by the mystery of life and death. It is a moving story 
always. One wants to read it at a sitting. 

Despite her insistence that it was a hard task “to dip back into the 
past,” her words flow along utterly casually, informally, without the 
slightest effort at any time, whether she describes the clouds over Staten 
Island or whether she conjures up the ghosts of thoughts that one time 
shook the foundations of her being. 

Her active, exterior life is but sketched. She is in New York, in 
Chicago, in New Orleans, reporting always for newspapers after leaving 
college, generally for radical ones. She is in jail, picketing during strikes, 
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living then with the poor in the slums as she is now. Her bitterness, on 
the rare occasions when she is bitter, is a long-suffering bitterness. Always 
she identified herself with the poor and the suffering; she was never an 
individualist even when she was most alone. 

Her last chapter is a masterly and succinct statement of her attitude 
toward Christianity, communism, and the grim problems of suffering 
and social justice—an attitude which is Pauline in its love for Christ and 
His Church, which acknowledges the elements of truth in communism, 
and which challenges Christians by bluntly asserting that communism 
owes its origin to “the failure of Christians.” “My criticism of Christians 
in the past, and it still holds good of too many, is that they in fact deny 
God and reject Him” in His poor. It requires courage to make that state- 
ment since one seems to set oneself up as a model of Christianity; better 
perhaps, it requires the courage of humility. 

But Dorothy Day has no chip on her shoulder. Her words have the 
sweet odor of patience and humility. Above all she does not attempt to 
convince her communist friends by intellectual arguments, nor in fact 
does she attempt to convince at all: she knows that only God can con- 
vince. She was led to God herself by something in her heart; she could 
not “conceive of life without God, separated from Him.” She believes 
that God, because many have been deceived into hating Him today, is 
masquerading in the guise of His poor, and that those who labor for the 
poor and the workers are laboring for Him, whether they are communists 
or not and whether they like it or not. She does not understand life and 
its suffering, she does not even like to think of the things she cannot 
understand. But she is terribly conscious of life’s problems, and that per- 
haps is the highest thought, contemplation. 

In the midst, as we are, of the misunderstanding, even of hate and 
spite and prejudice, that becloud the conflict between the human forces 
of Christianity and the human forces of communism, it is refreshing 
indeed to listen to this Dorothy Day who has fought on both sides in 
the conflict. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that this simple volume 
of an humble woman will be an instrument to dispel some of the mis- 
understanding and prejudice. 

G. J. M. 


MY SUNDAY MISSAL. Using a Simplified Method of Following Mass. With 
an Explanation before Each Mass of Its Theme. By Rev. Joseph F. Sted- 
man. Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Pp. 352. Duroleather, $.30 retail, $21.00 per hun- 
dred; art board binding, $.20 retail, $14.00 per hundred. 

There are so many Sunday missals on the market already, at such low 
prices, and some of them so excellently gotten up, that we approached 
this new arrival with no great enthusiasm. Why duplicate effort? But we 
soon began to talk differently. Father Stedman’s edition offers advan- 
tages that challenge comparison with any of its predecessors in the field. 
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It cannot, however, lay claim to perfection. First and most grievous 
fault: it is incomplete. The Sunday Masses are given, and those of holy- 
days of obligation, true enough; but no provision is made for other feasts 
supplanting Sundays. The author retains the three-fold division of the 
Church year, for which there is no justification in fact nor in tradition. 
The symbolism of the vestments in their “relation to Christ” is tortuously 
far-fetched, and thus defeats its own purpose. In the introduction, stress 
is laid on the instructive value of the Mass liturgy; yet the catechism 
review given after each Mass formula has no discernible relation to the 
latter. The “recommended books” include Schuster’s five-volumed Sacra- 
mentary, a scholarly historical and archeological treatise certainly not 
meant for the Sunday-missal class of readers; Parsch’s Liturgy of the 
Mass, the classic on the subject, is not mentioned. A better translativn of 
the Easter sequence would be desirable in the next edition. The sentence 
on page 52, “As on Calvary He died for us, so now He truly dies for us 
again,” is liable to serious misinterpretation. Finally, the private prayers 
for various occasions, following immediately upon the Church’s own Mass 
prayers and thus set off in glaring contrast to them, are to a large extent 
a patent illustration of how spineless and sentimental our ordinary run of 
private prayers has become. 


The credit side of the ledger, however, outbalances the debit side so 
decisively that the above faults appear very slight. From the very first, 
the book attracts. It is beautifully and expensively printed in red and 
black. The type is not large, but medium-heavy and most legible—no 
cramming or crowding of lines nor paragraphs. The book is of handy 
vest-pocket or purse size: 5x3x3. There is a good general introduction, 
explanatory of the Mass and missal; an easy-to-use Mass calendar up to 
1946 is a special feature. The missal itself is arranged with fool-proof 
simplicity: the ordinary and proper parts are clearly numbered as they 
follow in order, so that a child of eight could follow without any difii- 
culty. Each Mass formula is preceded by an illustration, borrowed from 
the St. Andrew’s Daily Missal, and a valuable explanation of the Mass 
theme. Above all, the translation of the prayers (collect, secret, post- 
communion) reads smoothly and makes sense. The important words and 
phrases of the proper which most clearly indicate the respective Sunday 
or feastday mystery are printed in italics. In a word, the missal is emi- 
nently practical. 


In his endeavor to simplify as much as possible, the author omitted 
all commemorations and special last gospels. This is no serious loss. But 
we do think that the necessary variants of the preface should have been 
included, especially the lenten and Easter prefaces. A longer span of life 
(and greater ease in use) could have been secured for the book by putting 
the ordinary somewhere in the center rather than at the beginning. 


G. .. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Rev. James F. Cunningham, C.S.P. Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 1938. Pp. 178. Cloth, $1.00. 


A useful and moderately priced “Life” for study club purposes, each 
section provided with outline questions. One criticism: the terminology is 
not as simple as it might be: “miasma,” “sectaries,”” “sacerdotal,” “‘dere- 
liction,” “perturbation,” “incarceration,” “libertine,” etc., will either send 
many a study club member to a dictionary or remain just words. 


ee Fs Mie 


ZU DEN HERRLICHKEITEN DER TAUFE (The Glories of Baptism). DIE 

HERRLICHKEITEN DES CHRISTLICHEN STERBENS (The Glo- 

ries of a Christian Death). By Eugen Walter. Herder Verlag, Freiburg im 

Br., Germany. 1937. Pp. 82 and 96. Board covers, RM. 1.60 each. 

It is the author’s express purpose to reawaken Christians to sincere 
pride in the glory of their sacramental institutions. By a profound com- 
parison of baptism with religious profession, with the priesthood, with the 
consecration at Mass, with death and the creation, he shows forth the 
deeper meaning and glory of this sacrament. He thus drives home the 
important truths that religious life is only intelligible in its relation to 
baptism, that baptism implies election and sanctification and participa- 
tion in the priesthood of Christ, that it is death to self and a new birth 
or a new Creation. 

The author advances the thesis that the practice of spiritual baptism 
for an increase of baptismal grace is possible much after the manner of 
spiritual Communion. All growth in holiness is ultimately but the full 
realization of the graces given through baptism. Hence he urges and sug- 
gests numerous ways for the renewal of the baptismal grace, taken from 
the liturgy of baptism and from other liturgical practices. 

In accordance with the author’s theory suggested above, that all 
growth in holiness is but the fuller realization and evolution of the graces 
of baptism, he treats in the second volume of extreme unction as the 
complement and culmination of baptism. To the believing Christian, 
death is not so much a penalty that has to be paid off, as the last oppor- 
tunity of doing penance and of practicing obedience. It is the decisive 
moment at which all disobedience against God is annihilated or totally 
rejected, and when perfect submission to Him becomes a final and ever- 
lasting reality. It is the moment when union and assimilation with Christ 
should become complete. This union is effected through extreme unction, 
which assimilates the dying person particularly to the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, or, to state it differently, to the dying and risen Savior, 
a process begun in baptism and now being completed. 

Both books are replete with noble thoughts on the functions of these 
two sacraments, and should do a great deal toward awakening a trucr 
appreciation of Christ’s mysteries and the glories of His Church. 


O. J. 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF MARY. A Short Treatise of Mariology by Very 
Rev. William Joseph Chaminade. Compiled by Very Rev. John B. Fon- 
taine, S.M. Translated from the French by Very Rev. Louis A. Tragesser, 
oa Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1938. Pp. x-108. Cloth, 


$.75. 

OUR BLESSED LADY. Sermons. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. Sheed 6 Ward, 
New York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. xii-292. Cloth, $2.50. 

MARY THE MOTHER OF JESUS. By Rev. Franz Michel Willam. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Frederick Eckhoff. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1938. Pp. vii-352. Cloth, $3.00. 

These three books are here arranged, not according to merit, but 
according to size. Each has its peculiar merits according to the specific 
nature of the study, and even in the smallest we discover a highly con- 
centrated dose of excellence. In no popular theological tract do we find 
so much sentimentalizing as in the mariological. So it is refreshing to 
present these volumes which stand for a sane trend, each in its own way. 

1. The title would lead us to expect a critical analysis of the sources 
that inform us about Mary, but the book brings no such analysis. It 
treats, rather, of the theological, dogmatic truths essential to Marian 
devotion. Father Chaminade wrote his tract, the nucleus of our book, in 
1844. The compiler and translator show good theological sense in editing 
it now, when the theological and liturgical revival is trying to restore 
Christ to the center of our thinking and praying. That such a “modern” 
book, in line with present emphasis on the mystical body, should have 
been written a century ago, can be a surprise only to those who are un- 
aware that “our” vitalizing of the doctrine concerning the Church goes 
back to that time also; in fact the French Etudes recently announced a 
volume, Una Catholica, in memory of Moehler whose century-old theo- 
logical tradition is kept alive today in the writings of Karl Adam on the 
Church. 

Chapter 5 constitutes the climax of the doctrinal part: “we must 
conclude that Mary is our mother not merely by adoption, but also and 
above all, by spiritual regeneration” (p. 61). Mary is in the order of 
faith what Eve was in the order of nature: Mary is the mother of the 
new race, the new humanity, of the Church which is Christ’s body (p. 
§8f.). She became our mother at the incarnation of Christ. Her position 
of mediatrix is one of ministry of Christ’s grace to the members of His 
body (esp. pp. 68ff.). The final chapter of eulogy on the Blessed Mother 
can be rightly grasped only if we keep the doctrinal basis of chapters 3 
to 6 in mind. Chapter 2, the “historical sketch of Mary’s life,” being 
based on the apocryphal writings about our Lady, has only apocryphal 
interest, and Father Chaminade does not use it organically for building 
up the doctrinal part. (Contrast chapter 2 with the method described in 
Father Willam’s life of the Blessed Virgin, below!) This handy volume, 
which says everything essential in so few pages, might well serve as a 
model for popular theological treatises. Its author had a ready command 
of the Scriptures, of the Fathers and of liturgical usage. 
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The life of Father Chaminade in Part I is taken from the decree of 
Pope Benedict XV for the introduction of the cause of beatification and 


canonization of the author, well known as the founder of the Society 
of Mary. 


2. Of the trilogy of Marian books Father Martindale’s will doubt- 
lessly have the widest and most immediate appeal. There are twenty-two 
sermons and lectures dedicated to various persons and groups in’ countries 
flung over the entire globe. Then the variety of treatment of the author’s 
theme—he devotes several chapters to doctrinal points, several more to 
devotional aspects, and a large number to Madonnas and national shrines 
—gives Our Blessed Lady the character of universality that defies descrip- 
tion or analysis in a report of this length. Although Martindale protests 
that his writing here is not controversial, yet it has apologetic value be- 
cause he fashions a broad outlook in his reader for meeting those difficul- 
ties that non-Catholics, and even Catholics, feel. What he says in a doc- 
trinal way is calculated to break down prejudice against Mary and her 
position in the Catholic system and to correct extreme views. In his own 
direct and pleasing manner he touches not merely the heart of every 
Christian, but the Suman heart as such, most of all in the two chapters 
on the Mother of Sorrows. Combining sound teaching with a conversa- 
tional tone, the book never becomes pedantic. Chapter 3, “Mother Fore- 
Ordained,” is an example of handling a difficult theological subject in a 
familiar way. Mary’s unique relation to Christ, as brought out elsewhere 
in the book, is the source of her relation to us. That fact opens up the 
way to an understanding of the “extravagant” titles that Catholics give 
to Mary, as well as of the Old Testament types, of the litany and rosary, 
of the national shrines erected in her honor. With a few skilful strokes 
the author gives us the spirit of those shrines in all countries: Egypt, 
France, Italy, England, Spain, etc. Many shrines are not mentioned, of 
course, but that changes nothing in the impression one gets that Our 
Blessed Lady is a vast apologetic and travelogue of the Mother of Jesus 
accompanying Him through the centuries and across the seas. 


3. Father Willam is already well known for his Life of Jesus in the 
Land of Israel and among Its People (cf. O. F., Vol. XI, p. 45f.), which 
is likewise a translation from the German and to which the present life of 
our Lady “in the land of Israel and among its people” serves as a logical 
companion volume. 


When the author sets out to reconstruct a detailed life of Mary, he 
uses the same method as in the former work: the scriptural data form 
the starting point, and then only comes the interpretation of non-biblical 
data, namely the history of those times and places, the social customs and 
religious institutions. All of these had a bearing on Mary’s life just as they 
did on Christ’s. And the author draws from a vast amount of non- 
biblical tradition and Jewish literature to illustrate the few sentences 
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about Christ’s mother in the New Testament. The result of such a pro- 
cedure will always be more or less tentative, and if the reader looks for 
finality of conviction, the book will of course disappoint him. At the 
same time the author knows where he stands and makes the necessary 
limitations: “we have no certainty in the matter, but probably . . . or 
possbily . . .” In that way he answers many questions that every devout 
Catholic has asked himself about events in Mary’s earthly life. He uses a 
delicate and elaborate system of reading between the lines of the gospels 
in order to supply the unrecorded data for the life of Christ’s mother. 


Many a sophisticated modern mind, fed on a poor rationalistic fare, 
will shrink (all such minds are shrinking!) from the childlike simplicity 
with which Willam combines historic data with those of faith. But Wil- 
lam writes for believers, like his countrymen who have preserved a tender 
devotion of long standing to the mother of Jesus; he writes with warmth, 
with meditative warmth, and a good normative theological sense. He 
treats especially of those events which occurred between the annuncia- 
tion and Pentecost. Both of those events are the work of the Holy Ghost, 
and they as well as the events that intervene receive a spiritual, symbolic 
appraisal. Willam writes well when he inzerprets the annunciation, the 
nativity, the flight into Egypt, the presentation, the hidden and public 
life in the light of history, when he describes the life of women in the 
Semitic Orient, their marriage customs, vows and virginity, the town life 
in Galilee; but he writes even better when he interprets the Magnificat, 
the psalms and other inspired Jewish texts and gives their meaning for 


Mary the Mother of Sorrows and Mary the Mother of the Messias. 


The final chapter “Mary in the Early Church” is important for a 
proper understanding of the origin of devotion to the Mother of God 
(she received the position of honor as Mother of God, because the primi- 
tive little community believed that her Son was Kyrios), and hence has 
considerable liturgical bearing. 

P. R. B. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgi- 
cal Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


BENZIGER BROS., New York, N. Y.: A Call for Victim Souls. By Dom 
Francis X. Hasler, O.S.B., and Sister Therese of the Child Jesus McDonald. 
1938. Pp. 64. Paper, $.25. The Gospel of Jesus Christ. By Pére M. J. 
Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Members of the English Dominican Prov- 
ince. Vol. I. 1938. Pp. xviii-320. Cloth, n. p. g. The Three Ways of the 
Spiritual Life. By Pere R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 1938. Pp. xii-112. 
Cloth, n. p. g. The Year's Liturgy. By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
Vol. I. 1938. Pp. xvi-276. Cloth, n. p. g. Officium Parvum Beatae Martae 
Virginis. Miniature Edition, Complete with English Rubrics. Edited by 
D. Sigismund de Courten, O.S.B. 1939. Pp. 262. Cloth, $.40. 
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ANDRE BLOT, Paris, France: Elementa Philosophiae. Vol. I: Metaphysica 
defensiva seu Critica. Vol. II: Metaphysica ostensiva: ontologia; “gt 
gia naturalis. By F.-X. Maquart. 1938. Pp. 346 and 486. Paper, n. p. 

CATHOLIC LAYMEN'’ S LEAGUE OF ORANGE AND ROCKLAND 
COUNTIES, Orangeburg, N. ave Discussion Group Demonstration. 
Bulletin No. 2. Pamphlet, n. p. 

eng BUREAU OF CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMERICA, 

Louis, Mo.: The Outstretched Hand of Communism. By Most Rev. 
Aloisive J. Muench. 1939. Pamphlet, ten cents. 

GEORGE E. J. COLDWELL. LTD., London, England: Jesus of Nazareth. A 
Book about Christ. By Most Rev. Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap. Translated 
by Rev. Berchmans Bittle, O.M.Cap. 1939. Pp. 382. Cloth, 10s 6d. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., New York, N. Y.: Songs of Syon. Twenty-four Improvi- 
sations for the Organ. By J. Alfred Schehl. 1938. Price, $1.00. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: The Chant. A Simple and Complete 
Method for Teachers and Students. By V. G. L. 1938. Pp. 141. Cloth, 
$2.00. Cosmology. A Class Manual in the Philosophy of Bodily Being. 
By Rev. Paul J. Glenn. 1939. Pp. x-338. Cloth, $2.25. Das Evangelium 
Jesu Christi. Zusammenschau und Erlauterung. By Dr. August Vezin. 
1939. Pp. x-424. Cloth, $3.00. Missa Est. Buch der messliturgischen 
Bildungswerte. By Dr. Linus Bopp. 1938. Pp. 244. Cloth, $1.40. 

ISTITUTO DI PROPAGANDA LIBRARIA, Milan, Italy: Le Particolarita 
del Rito Ambrosiano. By Rev. Vincenzo Maraschi. 1939. Pp. 190. Paper, 
4 lire. 

LAUMANN VERLAG, Duelmen, Germany: Vom Wort des Lebens. By Dom 
Bonaventura Rebstock, O.S.B. Vol. I. 1939. Pp. 272. Cloth, RM. 5.50. 

LIBRERIA DEL SACRO CUORE, Turin, Italy: Jl Breviario Spiegato. By 
Rev. Carlo Willi. 1938. Pp. 786. Paper, 12 lire. 

LONGMANS GREEN & CO., New York, N. Y.: Liturgy and Life. By Dom 
Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B. 1938. Pp. 124. Cloth, $1.40. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Father Smith Instructs 
Jackson. By Most Rev. J. F. Noll. Thirtieth Large Edition. 1938. Pp. 
200. Cloth, $1.00. The Catholic Doctrine of Purgatory. By His Eminence 
William Cardinal O‘Connell. A Christian versus an Anti-Christian Front. 
By Most Rev. John F. Noll. Consoled. Thoughts on the Third Promise 
of the Sacred Heart. By Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J. A Search for Hap- 
piness. By Rev. Patrick F. Harvey, S.J. Youth's Struggle for Decency. By 
Rev. John A. O’Brien. Pamphlets, five cents each. 

PRESERVATION OF THE FAITH PRESS, Silver Springs, Md.: From 
Union Square to Rome. By Dorothy Day. 1938. Pp. x-173. Cloth, $1.50. 

FRIEDRICH PUSTET VERLAG, Regensburg, Germany: Erldste Schdpfung. 
By Rev. Julius Tyciak. 1938. Pp. 147. Paper, RM. 2.50. 

REVUE LITURGIQUE ET MONASTIQUE, Abbaye de oe Belgium: 
Calendrier Liturgique, 1938-1939. Pp. 65. Paper, n. p. g. 

ST. ANTHONY’S GUILD, Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, N° J.: The 1939 
Franciscan Almanac. Pp. xix-695. Paper, $.75. 

ST. JOSEPH’S RECTORY, Apple Creek, Mo.: Prayers of Holy Mass. Pre- 
pared by a Secular Priest. 1938. Pamphlet, $7.00 per hundred. 

SHEED & WARD, New York. N. Y.: At Your Ease in the Catholic Church. 
By Mary Perkins. 1938. Pp. 204. Cloth. $2.00. 

JOHN STEVENS, Newport, R. I.: Work. By Adé de Bethune. 1938. Pp. 
44. Paper, $.50. 

WANDERER PRINTING CO., St. Paul, Minn.: Catholic Central Verein of 
America. Official Report of Eighty-third Convention. 1938. Pp. 158. 
Paper, n. p. g. 
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